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THE HISTORY OF FASHION."* 




CONCLUSION. 

T the close of the middle ages brides wore 
scarlet upon their wedding-day. 
For a long time women made im- 
moderate use of gilt pins to adorn 
their dress. "Oh, ladies, 1 ' cried 
Michel Menot, the Franciscan monk, 
surnamed the Golden-tongue, " I 
am sure it would take less time to 
clean out a stable for forty horses 
than to wait until all your pins are 
fastened in their places." Under 
the reign of Francis I. appear innumerable elegant adjuncts of 
the toilet of which the great Rabelais has left minute descrip- 
tion. Umbrellas, at first ill-made, did not "take" in France. 
In 1530 appears the immortal hoop or "vertugadin." Spite of 
all songs and satires, not to mention royal edicts against its use, 
the hoop held its own. La belle Ferroniere invented the head- 
dress which bore her name — a ribbon or chain around the head 
bearing a jewel pendent on the brow. This endured until the 
day when Thackeray wrote of the Campaigner. 

Under Catherine de Medici ruffs came into general use, Bran- 
tome describing them with kindly satire. In dilating upon the 
high pitch of coquetry attained by Queen Catherine's court, it is 
told that the beautiful Diane de Poitiers bathed her face, even in 
winter, with spring water ! Queen of fashion as well as queen of 
hearts was Mary Stuart. Graceful and state) y are the fashions 
she has bequeathed to us. The first hand-knitted stockings were 
worn by King Henri II. at a wedding in 1559. Until then all 
classes were satisfied to wear pieces of stuff, sewn together, in their 
stead. Marguerite de Valois, having magnificent black hair, 
preferred to cover it with borrowed locks of golden hue. The 
pages selected for her attendance had- long fair locks which were 
occasionally shorn for her benefit. 

To direct encouragement from le 
grand monarque, did his court ladies 
owe the extravagance of that age. 
Here is a specimen toilet worn by the 
peerless La Valliere : "A white gown 
with gold stars and leaves in Persian 
stitch, and a pale blue sash tied in a 
knot below the bosom. In her fair 
waving hair, falling about her neck and 
shoulders, she wore flowers and pearls. 
Two large emeralds shone in her ears. 
Her bare arms were encircled above the 
elbow by a golden open-work bracelet 
set with pearls. Her gloves were of 
cream-colored Brussels lace." Madame 
de Sevigne writes enthusiastically of a 
gown presented by order of the king 
to Madame de Montespan. It was, she 
says, "a gown of gold on gold, em- 
broidered in gold, bordered with gold, 
above which was a band of gold, worked 
in gold mixed with a particular kind of 
gold, and forming the most divine 
material that can be conceived." 

The present English fashion of hair 
"a la garcon," cut short in the neck 
and curled all over, was in vogue in the 
seventeenth century. After this gradu- 
ated curls were seen falling to the 

bosom. Shoes were worn so tight that some of the queen's 
ladies, writes Tallemant, tightly bound their feet with bands of 
their hair in order to wear pretty shoes, and fainted from pain in 
the queen's room. Ladies carried, also, a sweet lemon in the left 
hand, setting their teeth in it from time to time, so as to redden 
their lips. When the Duchesse de Fontanges was present at one 
of the royal hunts, a gust of wind dishevelled her hair ; she tied 
her head dress on her truant locks with one of her ribbon garters, 
which so pleased Louis XVL that the fashion called "coiffure a 
la Fontanges" soon became universal. 

In 1711 the famous vertugadin came in fashion again, under 
the name of hoops and paniers, the last so called because they 
resembled cages or poultry-baskets. Their frame-work was open, 
and the hoops of straw, cord, cane, or whalebone, were fastened 
together by tapes. Coopers and basket-makers undertook the 
manufacture of dress-improvers. In vain were these articles 
railed against, or called the ruin of homes, the dread of hus- 
bands, and the misery of passers-by. They prevailed over even- 
kind of satire. Men, too, adopted them in the end, wearing 
whalebones fitted into the wide basques of their coats. 

Large fans with handles were then in vogue, and it was con- 
sidered a mark of high breeding for men to chastise their wives 
and daughters with them, a fact which Madame de Stael care- 
fully omits to mention when describing the art of managing a fan. 
Silver cloth was much used in the reign of Louis XV. In 1 721, 
he presented to Mile, de Seine, an actress of the Come'die Fran- 



ca ise, a coat in which nine hundred ounces of silver were woven 
into the material. A few years later, Christophe Phillippe Ober- 
kampf introduced "Indiennes," or colored prints, into France. 
On their first appearance, such jealousy was excited in the various 
guilds, that not only were those who manufactured them sent to 
the galleys, but the examiners at the custom-stations were directed 
to remove by force the gown of any delinquent wearing these 
stuffs, or even to tear it to pieces while on her back ! 

Paint and patches were so abundantly used about that time 
that a dead princess was equipped for her last resting place, the 
tomb, with a full supply of these fashionable decorations. Every 
woman of fashion carried a patch-box, the lid lined with looking- 
glass. High head-dresses, smothered in powder, were worn, in 
which ladies retired to rest at night, and knelt, instead of sitting, 
in their carnages. Powder was still used in 1760. again in 1780, 
and after the Revolution it re-appeared under the Directory in 
1795. The first India shawl, a " Cashemire," was seen in France 
during the reign of Louis XV. 

We come now to the capricious sway of Marie Antoinette. 
One day in 1775 the new queen took from her" dressing-table two 
peacock feathers and placed them with several little ostrich 
feathers in her hair. Louis XVI. came in and greatly admired 
his wife, saying he had never seen her look so well. At once 
feathers became the fashion, not only in France but throughout 
Europe. But when poor little Marie Antoinette sent a portrait 
of herself wearing this head-dress to her mother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa, it was returned with an unqualified snub. "I 
have received the portrait of an actress, not that of a queen," 
writes Maria Theresa ; " I am expecting the right one." 

Nothing daunted, Marie Antoinette continued to invent all sorts 
of fantastic fashions which were eagerly adopted. Mile. Bertin, 
a court milliner, writes, " The last time I worked with the queen, 
we decided that the new caps should not come out for another 
week !" 

Large bunches of plumes, birds, butterflies, cardboard cupids, 



the same quaint fashion having a brief reign here a few years 
back.) 

In describing the peculiatities of that period, one should not 
omit the extraordinary names adopted for the fashionable modes 
and colors. These can be appropriately indicated by the descrip- 
tion of a lady's dress, on her appearance at the opera. " Her 
gown was a 'stifled sigh' trimmed with 'superfluous regrets,' 
with a bow at the waist of ' perfect innocence,' ribbons of ' marked 
attention, 1 shoes of 'the queen's hair' embroidered in diamonds, 
with the * venez-y-voir ' in emeralds, hair smoothly curled in 
'sustained sentiments,' a cap of 'assured conquests' trimmed 
with waving feathers and ribbons of * sunken eye,' a palantine of 
swan's-down on her shoulders, a 'despair' of opals, and a muff 
of \ momentary agitation. 1 " 

The smallest caprice of Marie Antoinette was law to her ladies. 
One day she began singing the air of " Marlbrouck," and all the 
court dressed a la Marlborough, and sang their queen's favorite 
air from morning till night, while Mile. Rose Bertin forwarded 
costumes " a la Marlborough " to England, on the spot. 

Literary or political proclivities were signified by dress. The 
Philadelphia cap was invented to commemorate the Independence 
of the United States about the time of Franklin's visit to Paris. 
The immense success of Mozart's opera " Le Mariage de Figaro" 
brought about a series of caps "a la Cherubino," and "a la 
Susanne." After the performance of "La Brouettedu Yinaigrier" 
by Mercier, "wheelbarrow" (brouette) caps came into fashion. 
On a certain occasion, Louis XVI. thought proper to forbid the 
court in general to enter the royal carriages in order to follow the 
hunt. To ensure greater freedom he desired the company of real 
sportsmen only. The nobles immediately protested, and the 
Princesse de Monaco relieved her feelings by assuming a new 
"pouf" hat, on which was displayed the king's coach in miniature, 
padlocked, and two gentlemen in gaiters following the hunt on 
foot. In honor of inoculation for small-pox, Mile. Bertin invented 
a " pouf al' inoculation," and so the whims went on accumulating 
in that mad and merry age. 
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* The History of Fashion. Translated from the French of M. Chal- 
lamel, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. New York : Scribner 
& Welford. 



branches of trees, even vegetables were worn in the hair. The 
" coiffure a la Belle Poule" consisted of a ship in full sail repos- 
ing on a sea of thick curls. In 177S, Devismes, the director of the 
opera, made a rule excluding from the amphitheatre all but 
head-dresses of a moderate height. This nuisance seems to have 
endured until January, 1784, when Lenoir, lieutenant of the 
police, addressed a letter to the actors of the Italian Theatre, in 
which he says : " There are constant complaints of the size of the 
head-dresses and hats, which being loaded with plumes, ribbons, 
and flowers, intercept the view of spectators in the pit." (This 
recalls the vigorous protests of last season in New York, against 
the beautiful but obnoxious Gainsborough hat, when worn at 
places of public entertainment.) 

As may readily be supposed, Marie Antoinette's tall plumes 
continued to wave until the fertile brain beneath had invented 
some new expedient. With the shepherdess mania at Trianon, 
the fantastic little queen and her ladies brought in "milkmaid" 
coiffures, and hats " a la paysanne.' 1 Early in the summer of 1775 
the queen made her appearance in a chestnut-brown gown, and 
the king said laughingly, "That puce (flea) color becomes you 
admirably." Next day every lady at the court included a puce- 
colored gown in her wardrobe, and the fashion ultimately spread- 
ing to the bourgeoisie, was adopted by them because the color 
did not easily soil. For a while the dyers in France were kept 
busy in supplying the demand for " puce " materials. 

In 1763 the Opera House burnt down, and the fine ladies 
would wear nothing but couleur tison d'opera, or "brand from 
the opera," a kind of flame-colored crimson. An actress in the 
opera of " Paul et Virginie " set the fashion of a Madras silk hand- 
kerchief tied round the hair. (This seems odd to us, in recalling 



Natural flower sprays, to be worn 
in the hair, should be all bound to a 
centre stem of wire shaped to the de- 
sired position, and some wet wool 
should be bound up with them ; they 
will then not be hurt so much by the 
heat, and with this precaution may be 
available for two evenings 1 wear. The 
sprays should be made up very simply, 
one colored flower with some ferns be- 
ing enough, though two contrasting 
shades are often used. Our illustration 
represents a hair spray made of small 
roses, its own leaves, and some creeper. 
Only one full-blown rose must be used, 
the rest must be buds and half-opened 
flowers. A bouquet at one side of the 
head, with one tiny flower and one leaf 
at the other, just tucked in behind the 
ear, looks well. This style of hair 
spray is only to be made of small roses, 
large kinds being too heavy. The sin- 
gle flower should neither be wired nor 
have much stem, but should be kept in 
place by invisible hair - pins passed 
through it. The worst flowers to use in the hair are primulas 
and geraniums, as they fall so very quickly, while azaleas and 
pelargoniums, if wired and gummed, will last a long while. All 
flowers for head-dresses, butt on -holes, and for travelling should 
be picked before they are fully blown, for, if this is attended to. 
they will last twice as long. 



The present rage for large flowered patterns, eighteenth century 
brocades, such as are in keeping with the present eighteenth 
century style of wall-decoration and house-furnishing, gives room 
for various clever devices. English damsels are now ransacking 
garrets and old chests for the large-patterned shawls and stuffs of 
their great grandmothers. With these they make the brocade for 
their "gpwns" (no one says "dress" nowadays), by running a 
thin thread of gold all around the huge patterns. Sometimes the 
flowers are cut out with sharp scissors and sewed on to a more 
aesthetic background than they originally possessed, the outlines 
being defined by metallic cord, sometimes silver, sometimes 
gold, sometimes both together. In clever hands the effect may 
be made very quaintly old-fashioned, and as suggestive of black- 
patches, powdered hair and scarlet-heeled shoes as the dress of any 
gay marquise who coquetted when Louis XV. was king, but in in- 
expert and tasteless hands — good Lord, deliver us ! It is certainly 
much to be hoped that this brocade-and-flower rage will not reach 
the absurdities of the period it now modestly imitates. In the 
eighteenth century, about The Spectator's time, not only huge 
flowers and immense masses of foliage were embroidered on gowns, 
but whole forests, scarcely to be called " in miniature," waved all 
over fair dames in both silver and gold. At that date a certain lady 
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was described as wearing: a "green silk waistcoat, frogged and 
tagged with silver, and trimmed with thick, wide gold lace. The 
petticoat was of thick crimson satin, embroidered all over with silver 
trees, as well as with maroon flowers speckled with black spots 
raised high like velvet or shag." With all this tropical vegetation 
were ^vorn high red heels, and powdered hair with tall plumes 
towering a foot above the wearer's eyes ! No wonder ladies in 
those days were said to, have their faces in the middle of their 
bodies. 
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A NOTABLE SALE. 

The sale of the collection of objects of art and curiosity of M. 
Paul, of Hamburg, at Cologne, was one of the great events of 
the last autumn in Europe for amateurs and for the different mu- 
seums whose agents attended it. Part of the collection had 
already figured at the Diisseldorf Exhibition in 1880, and at the 
heraldic exhibition, in Berlin, in 1882. Almost all the decora- 
tive arts were represented — pottery, jewelry, enamelling, lock- 
smith's work, bronzes, and other metal-work, sculpture in ivory 
and in wood, medals, and woven stuffs. The pictures and the 
books were, both in number and in artistic value, very inferior to 
the rest. The chief interest attached to the goldsmith's work, 
the work in other metals, the pottery and the enamels. A large 
coupe, or rather centre-piece, in silver-gilt repousse, attributed 
to Benvenuto Cellini, one of the number belonging anciently 
to the princely family of the Aldobrandini, was hotly disputed, 
and sold at 15,000 marks. Seven of these imperial cups (so 
called because each is consecrated to the. memory of a Roman 
emperor) are the property of M. de Rothschild. This of M. Paul's 
collection is crowned by a statuette of Nero, nearly three inches 
high. The base, in the form of a plateau, is divided into four 
parts, representing the triumphal entry of an emperor, a conflict 
of gladiators, a sacrifice to Apis, and a composition of buildings, 
temples, and palaces, all of exquisite delicacy as to the details, and 
giving proof of rare skill in the artist. A nautilus shell, mounted 
on a foot of silver gilt, representing Cupid, and exquisitely en- 
graved in black lines, is signed E. Beleekin, f. ; it also bears the 
mark of the city of Augsburg, and the initials C. A. A large 
covered cup, in silver repousse" and gilt, crowned with an armed 
warrior, flag in hand, is the work of Hans Pezalt. It sold for 
1750 marks. A medallion, imitating a vessel manned by three 
warriors and with a sail in white enamel, brought 1900 marks, 
and a collar of the Renaissance composed of precious stones and 
pearls followed it at 1700 marks. Four statuettes, in iron, ham- 
mered and chiseled, Augsburg work of the sixteenth century, were 
astonishingly clever and realistic. They represented Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mercury, and Venus, and each was mounted on a little 
Corinthian capital. Several swords, of which the guards and 
hilts were decorated with combats of cavalry, trophies of arms, 
and arabesques brought high prices. Table utensils, instrument 
of the toilette, knives, forks, and ladles completed the list o 
works in metal. These formed a collection apart, and were sold 
all together for about $20,000. 

French, Byzantine, and Roman enamels occupied a place of 
honor. A great triptych of the thirteenth century, 60 centimetres 
high, and very well preserved, represented the last judgment and 
saints and apostles in high relief, on a ground of copper sown 
with flowers in enamel, the royal lily of France being repeated 
many times. There were several splendid pieces of Limoges 
enamel. A great triptych of Nardon Penicaud, the carrying of 
the cross, Calvary, and the descent from the cross, brought 1800 
marks, and two plaques, by Martin Didier, in grisaille, 3900 and 
3000 marks respectively. 

The pottery included a corbeille by Palissy (the companion to 
which is in the Louvre, in the Sauvageot collection), decorated 
with masks and a border of festoons. Of other potteries 
and porcelains there were examples of nearly all — old Rouen, 
Delft, the gray ware of Siegbourg and Frechen and other 
German establishments, majolicas Hispano-moresque and Italian, 
examples of Sevres, Wedgwood, and Saxony ware, and a series 
of oriental porcelains. There was very little in the way of glass- 
work, but what there was was interesting, comprising pieces 
formerly belonging to trades corporations and bearing devices 
appropriate to them. The prices obtained were very good 
throughout. 



to have had a great liking for it, and collected even Chinese jars 
that had mountings of ormolu. The name of Riesener occurs 
on several objects, and it need not be said that his work is always 
characterized by good taste. The ugliest objects, says the writer 
in The Saturday Review, to whom we are indebted for the fore- 
going summary, are those rightly or wrongly attributed to the 
collection of Marie Antoinette. 



THE JONES COLLECTION IN LONDON. 

The Jones collection, now at South Kensington, consists of 
the contents of a house in Piccadilly long occupied by John Jones, 
a retired tailor of taste, who, during a long life, had amused him- 
self by accumulating boule and marqueterie, Sevres, and ormolu, 
until his house must have been a domestic museum. He died in 
the first week of 1882, and his executors paid duty on property 
valued at ^400,000. For how large a sum the bric-a-brac count- 
ed in this total we are not informed, but it cannot have been much 
less than half. The first gallery devoted to the collection is filled 
with furniture, with a few pieces of porcelain to set it off, and a 
picture or two. A second gallery is filled with various examples of 
ceramic ware, some of them very fine, with some cases of minia- 
tures, and with a number of pictures of varying degrees of merit. 
The miniatures include a head of Henry VIII., hardly worthy of 
Holbein, yet possibly his; a remarkable Edward VI., of the same 
school ; the inevitable Mary, Queen of Scotts, neither better nor 
worse nor more authentic than any of the hundreds of similarly 
described heads in public and private collections. Large minia- 
* U J^— Charles n - and James II. on vellum— are interesting but 
faded ; and there are some Isaac Olivers and some Coopers 
which show that art was not extinct in England even under the 
Commonwealth. The Petitots and other French portraits are 
many, and represent the beautiful La Valliere, Mile, de Blois, 
Olympia Mancini, Richelieu, Mazarin, Moliere, Mme. de Se"vigne\ 
Mme. de Montespan, Anne of Austria, Christina of Sweden, and 
many other personages, more or less reputable, of the Court of 
b ranee in the seventeenth century. There are some fine ivories 
in the style of Fiammingo, and among the greatest treasures a 
cup of Limoges enamel, by one of the rarest artists of the Limou- 
Sm^S?^^ 11 Co I urtois - " dit Vigier." Hitherto it has been 
supposed that two plaques and three cups, five articles in all, were 
£t£ J T- S kn ° VV ? with the artist ' s s ^nature. This makes a 
™£iS J S a -? ry fi -^ and sati sfactory example. The scenes 
X? 2S?nf n • ar n ,llus u t . rative of th * Exodus" and are in the 
Th£ /n y L? g V Sai , ,le Which Courtois and his fa ™ly affected. 
n,ri in IT and others and some bronzes, with a suite of furni- 
,nfn VX?J ai }? some u cha irs of a curious character in ivory, are 
and rnmnilf ^u^' u^. lc . h °P ens out of the two first mentioned 
i C ^P *** s t the exhibition of Mr. Jones's bequest. In the same 
ph? v hi^ g reat armoire, or press, of boule-work, which will prob- 
whole co!£^ ^i? m ° St im P° u rtant P iece of furniture in the 
to thP ? na • , l • haS a. somewh at peculiar appearance, owing 
to the inlay of lapis lazuli which marks the doors. The most 
costly pieces are those inlaid with china plaques, but the most 

^t^^^F? *,} 1 *** wood o? delicately contracted 
tints, and those of dark mahogany or rosewood, mounted with 
the exquisite ormolu of Gouthiere. It is impossible to describe 
the exquisite finish of some of this metal-work. Mr Jones seems 



AMONG THE DEALERS. 

The complaint is common among dealers, and not unfounded, 
that good specimens of the various industries comprised under 
the term of bric-a-brac are becoming scarcer and scarcer. The 
great museums are swallowing- up all the rare pieces of 
ancient work that from time to time are brought before the 
public by the sale of collections, and the modern work 
even of such countries as Japan and Persia is deteriorating on ac- 
count of the introduction in them of modern European manu- 
facturing processes conducted with the usual indifference to 
artistic effect, or to anything but cheapness and mechanical ac- 
curacy. Still, it is possible even now for a man of judgment and 
taste to secure many objects of very great artistic merit, even if 
he has not the influence and means of a great museum at his back, 
and must depend on his private resources. It would be well for 
our Metropolitan Museum, which is not a great one, if it could 
secure the services of experts in buying for it, or selecting from 
loans and donations those pieces that are worth having. There 
are seldom seen in this country such porcelains as those that the 
Moore & Clarke Company, for instance, have got together. A 
single gray-green jar in their possession at present, with relief 
ornamentation of figure and branch of foliage, is well worth a 
easeful of the Metropolitan treasures. Persian glass of at least 
equal value to the Jarves collection and Roman glass, iridescent, 
opaque, and engraved even finer than the Marquand glass at the 
museum — the best it contains — are freely exhibited, not three 
days in the week, but all the week through, at the same place. 

Across the way, at Watson & Co.'s, are the famous Spanish em- 
broideries from the Hamilton sale, magnificent wall-hangings of 
Scriptural subjects, wrought by hand, in silks of unequalled color 
and lus:re, and wonderfully well preserved. Old Dresden and 
Worcester ware, Limoges enamels and rare antique Chinese 
lacquer, all of which formed part of the historic Hamilton col- 
lection, were likewise secured by Mr. Watson. It is needless to 
give more examples. The fact is that we in New York are still 
pretty much in the same condition that we were in before our 
vaunted museum was started. If we want to see a fine or un- 
usual piece of artistic work of any kind we must make the rounds 
of the bric-a-brac shops and curiosity dealers' establishments. 
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TWO HISTORIES OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

Whatever Mr. Linton* chooses to write and publish on the 
subject of wood engraving, will be received with more or less inter- 
est, but his repeated attacks upon what he calls the "New 
School " have come to be characterized by extreme rigorousness 
rather than instructive criticism, and, if we mistake not, his friends 
must regret the publication of much that this book contains. 
With the exception of a single chapter, the matter has all been 
printed in the pages of the lamented American Art Review ; but 
when incorporated into a book of this kind the articles must be 
considered as an important and direct contribution to the litera- 
ture of this subject. 

It would be idle to question Mr. Linton's ability. For many 
years he has been known as one of our best engravers, and if his 
work lacks, what nowadays is considered so indispensable, full 
color and tone, it is not deficient in strength or in delicacy (take, 
for examples of this same delicacy, some of the landscape blocks 
published in the fine edition of Bryant's " Thanatopsis" or Hol- 
land's " Kathrina") in form or freedom of line. Whatever may 
be the change of style, his cuts will always be well regarded. But 
as a writer on contemporary work Mr. Linton by his very profes- 
sion is made incompetent. His criticisms are not only biased, but 
to bolster up some of his weak arguments he is led into making 
charges manifestly unreasonable. An example of this may be 
found in what he says about the use of the " multiple tool." Upon 
the assumption that this instrument is commonly employed, he 
proceeds to draw a parallel, in which a bunch of pencils made use 
of to decrease the labor of making the fine lines of a design, is 
likened to this tool that cuts many lines at once. The testimony 
of any reputable engraver will show that the use of this mechani- 
cal tool is entirely impracticable for the quality of work about 
which Mr. Linton writes. What is said of the "machine rule" 
as applied to wood engraving is unworthy of any serious consid- 
eration, as any one in the least familiar with the present technical 
condition of the art will understand at once. The author is right 
in saying that a useless fineness and over-elaboration of line, when 
a free, direct rendering would answer the purpose as well, is bad 
art. We think with him, too, that too much of form and detail 
is sacrificed in the effort to preserve the color and tone of a strik- 
ing drawing. These extremes to which the new methods often 
run, time and experience will correct. But Mr. Linton would 
have us believe that modern work is therefore inartistic and char- 
acterized by an abject copying of brush-marks. It is to these 
sweeping and indiscriminate judgments that we object, and so 
crudely are they presented that the most cursory reader must see 
that, so far as the book pretends to give an impartial record of 
what has been done by the " New School," the work is untrust- 
worthy. His epigrammatical style is ill-adapted to good criti- 
cism ; the sentences are often involved, and he repeats in the most 
tiresome way. 

Having said so much in dispraise of that portion of Mr. Lin- 
ton's volumes which relates to the modern developments of wood 
engraving, we are glad to turn to the historical narrative concern- 
ing the period between 1775, the time of John Anderson, to within 
the beginning of the present decade. Here we find a full and 
comprehensive history of such early engravers as Anderson, Ad- 
ams, Hall, Bowen, and others of their time, the material for 
which, we are told, was gathered through personal correspond- 
ence and conversation among the older men still living. From 
the time of Adams the history comes to speak directly of the en- 
gravers, who are well known to the present generation by their 
work, printed in our current books and magazines. This part of 
the book is of real and lasting value, for in speaking of these early 
engravers, Mr. Linton is unswayed by any personal influences, and 
he writes clearly and interestingly of their struggles and difficul- 
ties, of their work, and the periodicals and books in which their 
cuts were printed. 

The wide field covered by Mr. Woodberry t so admirably and in 
so limited a space must commend his work to those who have not 
the opportunity or wish to study a more extended history. He 
begins at the beginning, and wise'v says that the time when the 
first rude print was taken from a wood block is unknown. The 
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Italians and the Germans have solved this question, each to their 
own satisfaction, but to that of none beside. The author traces 
the history rapidly, but dwells sufficiently upon important epochs 
and the men whose influence has been especially felt in later times. 
Thus space is devoted to an account of the "block books," the 
early books printed in the North from type, and containing rude 
pictures, and the accomplishments of the early Italian engravers. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Durer and Holbein. Then fol- 
lows the history of the decline and extinction of wood engraving, 
a simple and direct consideration of the causes which led to this 
state of the art. The artistic movement, which sprung out of 
the mediaeval life, had gathered a force and power which was 
weakened, and at the time of the Reformation religious war- 
fare caused the neglect of all the arts. But the utter extinction 
of wood engraving as a fine art, Mr. Woodberry thinks, was due to 
the changed taste of the age, which ceased to prize a simple and 
beautiful design, but valued art rather as a means of express- 
ing complicated and delicate ornamentation, and in the attempt 
to satisfy this taste wood engravers found themselves excelled by 
the engravers who worked on the copperplate. The art was thus 
forced to abandon its own province and to contend with a rival 
upon a ground where its peculiar power was ineffective. Taking 
up the revival of the art by Bewick, the history of its development 
follows, and the story is clearly and intelligibly told. 

This history has not been altogether a difficult one to write, 
though much discrimination was necessary to compress into a 
limited space the voluminous narratives and details ; still the ma- 
terial was readily at hand and in good shape for use. The really 
arduous part of the task was met when it became necessary to 
deal with the vexed questions connected with the advance of the 
new school, and the questions have not been fully met or ade- 
quately treated. In a book of this kind, a thorough analysis of 
these complications might have been entirely omitted or passed 
lightly upon ; but having taken up the discussion, it might have 
been more comprehensively dealt with in the space given to it. 
Without any logical sequence, Mr. Woodberry criticises the work 
of the modern school, having made no distinct mention of the 
conditions which had been most influential in bringing wood en- 
graving to its present position. Photography is not once spoken 
of in this connection, or the improved mechanical appliances for 
printing ; but perhaps the writer thinks, with Mr. Linton, that dry 
printing is a snare and a delusion. 

Mr. Woodberry writes from the theoretical point of view, but 
he makes his pages interesting, and they are not loaded down 
with the trite commonplaces which we are apt to find in books 
professing a similar aim. From the lack, of practical knowledge, 
he falls into the error of blaming the engraver for the faults of 
the artist. He thinks that we do not well represent texture in our 
modern imitative work, and that this is a growing evil ; but we 
agree rather with what Mr. Hamerton has recently said upon this 
subject. In one of the essays in the " Graphic Arts " he marvels 
at the skill shown in this very quality of rendering texture, and in 
the great versatility of American engravers. 

A good index (a feature which Mr. Linton's book lacks) and a 
bibliography of works upon wood engraving, useful to students, 
are given. Why the 1839 edition of Chatto and Jackson's " Trea- 
tise" is always referred to, and no mention made of the later edi- 
tions, containing the valuable additions made by Mr. Henry A. 
Bohn, it is difficult to understand. Neither is there any mention 
of Mr. Linton's articles or his volume, which was published some 
months before Mr. Woodberry's own book was issued. 



HART. 

The volume of L'Art for the last quarter of 1882 shows a 
marked improvement over the preceding volumes for the past 
year, and seems to prove a disposition on the part of the publish- 
ers to maintain its place as the art review, not of France only, 
but of the world. There are fewer of what Mr. Ruskin would 
call " those black scrabbles of modern etchings" than usual, and 
the full complement of illustrations in that sort is made up by 
the greater abundance of good ones. L'Art has always been 
prodigal of etchings. It has sometimes happened to us to think 
that it might be too much so ; but one can hardly have too many 
of such as Leon Gaucherel's two heads after Delaunay, Titania 
and Clorinde, or Leopold Flameng's excellent transcription, rather 
than translation, of Francois Flameng's " Camille Desmoulins." 
Noel Masson's "Chaumieres," too, is in the best style of French 
landscape etching, and C. Faivre's " Weeders of the Pavement, 
Nord Holland," after Boughton, does that clever artist more 
than justice. 

The volume is uncommonly strong in woodcuts, and shows 
what a respectable place the art still keeps in France in spite of 
the fact that it is not there, as here, the foremost of the graphic 
arts, but holds a very subordinate position. A multitude of 
things are expected of our engravers which the French do not in 
the least trouble themselves about, but the directness with which 
they reach their more restricted ends is worth observing. It may 
even be worth while for our American wood engravers to ask 
themselves whether they would not now gain rather than lose by 
placing a limit to their ambition. Puyplat, in "Christmas 
Roses," and Clement Bellenger in " Le Tisserand," attain effect 
and expression by very simple means. At the same time evidence 
is not wanting that our men are exerting a certain influence upon 
their French brethren, witness F. Meaulle's " Omnibus Parisiens," 
after the watercolor by Edmond Morin. 

Even the heliogravures and other actinic reproductions are this 
time exceptionally good. The heliotype of a drawing by Burne- 
Jones is simply wonderful. " David before Saul," from a copper- 
plate by Lucas de Leyde, and the " Folly Holding a Cat," from 
the engraving by Alexander Voet, must be very fair substitutes 
for any but the best prints from the original plates. 

Among the subjects treated of in the text are the Museum of 
Boulaq, with its sculptures of the first Egyptian kingdom ; 
Italian majolicas ; the Museum of Cologne ; the designs for the 
monument to Victor Emmanuel at Rome ; the decorative paint- 
ings which Corot executed for Daubigny, Decamps, Prince 
Demidoff, and others ; the works of Rubens ; and contemporary 
English painters, of whom Mr. Ford Madox Brown receives most 
attention. Champfleury brings to an end his sketch of the de- 
signers of vignettes of the Romantic period. Ludovic Lalanne 
seems determined to reproduce every one of the one hundred very 
poor designs of Jean Cousin's Book of Fortune. Lucas de Leyde, 
Jacob Jordaens, Antoine Coysevox, and Luca della Robbia are 
well illustrated ; and Paul Leroi finishes his account of the Salon 
of 1882 in time to begin on that of 1883. 

It is plain that the editor or "Director General" of L'Art 
wishes to be generous as well as just to foreign artists. Time 
was when Frenchmen acknowledged no modern school of art but 
their own ; now we find them actually employing English and 
German artists and writers on art such as John Watkins and 
Sidney Colvin to mention only one of each. Of course, this is 
the way for L'Art to keep up it's cosmopolitan reputation. 



LITERARY NOTES. 
Macmillan & Co. publish Lectures on Art, a 

little book containing more that is worth reading on the subject 
than any original work that has been published in the last two 
years in England, and yet, small as it is, one-third of it might 
have been omitted with advantage. Mr. William Morris' lectures 
on the " History of Pattern Designing " and on the " Lesser Arts 
of Life " are questionable as to principles, facts, and manner of 



